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Illinois U Library 
Do Public Opinion Polls Serve 


Democracy? 
* 


. Beretson: This past week the public opinion polls have received 
ot of attention at the Republican Convention. Some observers say 
t the defeat of Taft and the nomination of Dewey were, in part, a 
ult of prenomination public opinion polls. Immediately after Dewey 
s nominated, a leading opinion pollster gave an analysis of Dewey’s 
ing strength and weaknesses and so thoroughly compared Dewey 
Truman public opinion poll records that there seems to be little 
of holding an election in November at all. 

ut are the public opinion polls a proper conception of democratic 
cesses? Is it democracy by snap judgment? What are the dangers 
the polls? 

auser, do opinion polls serve democracy? 


. Hauser: The public opinion polls, in my judgment, have served, 
serving, and will continue to serve democracy when they are com- 
ently, adequately, objectively, and honestly conducted. Fortunately, 
st of our major polls meet most of these criteria today. However, 
hould like to say that if public opinion polls are incompetently, in- 
equately conducted, or if they aim at personal objectives of survey 
ectors, then potentially they can be a great menace and do a great 
service to democracy. 


. Beretson: Hart, what is your opinion on the opinion polls? 


Mr. Harr: I would agree in the main with what Hauser has just 
id. I would make it a bit more concrete by saying that the opinion polls 
. serve democracy by revealing the state of public information and 
isinformation concerning candidates and issues and other matters and 
“revealing the attitudes which people have toward important mat- 
s—the way they feel and how they think about these things—and not 
ly that but also what lies back of their feeling and their thinking. By 
is means, they do make available to people occupying positions where 
portant decisions have to be made a better factual basis for deter- 
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mining policies and implementing programs. My answer would be 
again, a qualified “Yes.” 


Mr. Beretson: I wonder if we can make this more concrete with re 
ence to what some people think happened last week. As you will rece 
in some of the nominating speeches at the Republican Convention— 
by Mr. Judd nominating Stassen and Mr. Halleck’s seconding speech f 
Dewey—mention was made of the fact that the public opinion poll 
allegedly showed that these men had a very good chance to be elected 
Now, is it a good thing for people to be nominated on the basis of wha 
public opinion polls show that they might be able to do in the actua 
election? 


Mr. Harr: I would say, to quote a recent writer on that subject, tha 
the absence of scientific methods for measuring public opinion has neve 
prevented politicians from trying to guess what public opinion is. Th 
polls may implement the desire of these politicians to select candidate 
that will win—rather than candidates that have the best qualification: 
for the office—but that is all that they do. They give them a little bette 
implementation, and I am not altogether sure that the politicians ar 
wrong when they do select the best of candidates who are the mos 
likely to win. 


Mr. Hauser: I believe that the public opinion polls, to the extent tha 
they may have influenced the nomination of the candidates at Phila 
delphia last week, have performed a fundamental democratic function- 
democratic with a small d, I might say. That is, in my judgment, i 
one has faith in a democracy, the people should have some voice i 
the determination of the nominees for the presidency; and I, for one 
should feel that the public opinion poll, polling a representative sampl 
of all the American people, can give better guidance and act more ii 
conformity with the principles of democracy in the selection of nominee 
than the delegates in the general atmosphere and usual proceedings 0 
a convention. 


Mr. Brretson: You must know, however, that there are a lot of peopl 
who feel that in this way it is simply the man most familiar to thos 
polled who gets nominated and not necessarily the ablest. It may bt 
in some specific situations, that if the ablest could get nominated, h 
would then be able to carry his campaign to the country in such a wa 
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t he could get elected, even though the polls six months before might 
have given him much of a chance. 


. Hauser: In our kind of democracy, with a high rate of literacy, 
a modern means of communication, it would seem to me that the 
who is known to the American public is the man who is potentially 
only kind of candidate who perhaps should be selected as President. 
man has not become known on major public issues and on the basis 
familiarity so that the average man can make up his mind as to 
hether he is competent to be President, I should say that he possibly 
uld not be eligible to run. 


. Hart: And is it not true that the prenomination polls do make 
wn the preferences of the people, the position which they take with 
pect to major issues involved in the campaign, and their judgment 
candidates in terms of the positions they take on those issues? I do 


t think that it is altogether just a matter of familiarity with the 
didate. 


. Beretson: Naturally, then, if I understand you, Hauser and Hart, 
u feel that, at the very least at any rate, the public opinion polls are 
ood deal sounder basis for the selection of a candidate than smoke- 
ed rooms or private caucuses of one sort or another. 


Mr. Hart: I would trust the people any time. 
Mr. Hauser: So would I. 


Mr. Beretson: We have been talking about the prenomination polls. 
hat about the pre-election polls? As you know, those will go on all 
rough the summer, this year, and will start predicting who is going 
win the election. What social value does that have? 


Mr. Harr: I would say that the question of the social utility of pre- 
sction polls is quite different from the social utility of the prenom- 
ation polls. Here the problem becomes one of predicting the out- 
me. There is great interest in pre-election polls. So far as I know, every 
ajor pollster who is doing them would be glad to retire from the 
Id, even though he is interested in them because they give him a 
ance to try out his methods. But I do not believe that they do have 
arly the social utility of the prenomination polls. 


Mr. Hauser: I would agree that the pre-election polls make a more 
bious contribution to democracy than do the prenomination polls. 
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However, I would like to make two points: First, it would seem to m 
that the pre-election polls, if centered upon campaign issues rather thai 
merely on the question of which nominee is likely to win, would per 
form an important function. 


Mr. BerEtson: But you have to recognize that most of the pre-election 
polls are not of that sort; most of the pre-election polls indicate that one 
candidate is likely to win over another by such-and-such a percentage. 
It turns the elections contest into something of a sporting event like 
who is going to win a ball game or a horse race. People try to see if they 
can find out by following the polls. Who is going to win the election 
does not have any reference to the value of the election. 


Mr. Hart: That is true. I would go along, as apparently you would, 
with the implication of what Hauser was just saying—that the pre- 
election poll which is concerned with issues rather than with the prob- 
lem of forecasting the election might have high social utility. } 


Mr. Hauser: The other point which I was going to make (and I would 
agree with the general remarks you have both made) is that the pre 
election poll puts a burden on the entire polling technique, including 
the sampling technique particularly, much more than the regular public 
opinion poll. In the pre-election poll the sampling technique is required 
to make very fine determinations of fractional percentage points to pre- 
dict who will or will not win. To the extent that the pre-election poll 
may go wrong, it may conceivably do damage in the public mind to the 
accuracy of other public opinion polls. If that should happen, it would 
seem to me that the pre-election poll might itself do a disservice to 
polling public opinion in general and a disservice to the value of the 
public opinion poll in serving democracy in particular. 


Mr. Brretson: Even if the polls are accurate, there is another ques- 
tion which is often raised in connection with these pre-election polls. It 
is said that they foster a bandwagon effect; that if the polls show, at a 
certain time, that one candidate is far ahead, then presumably a lot of 
people jump onto that candidate’s bandwagon and just ride him into 
victory. 


Mr. Harr: As I said a moment ago, in speaking about the effect of the 
polls on candidates at political conventions which are choosing nominees 
for the major parties, here again the polls do not create that tendency 
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the part of the American people to try to back a winner, to vote for 
e candidate who, in the judgment of people whose opinion they con- 
€r important, is the best man for the office. 


Mr. Berexson: If I understand you, then, you would agree with me 
at there is a bandwagon effect in political issues of this sort. I would 
further and say that, although I believe that there is one, it is relatively 
all considering the other factors which go to make up opinion. I would 
still further and say that the public opinion polls contribute only a 
all amount of the bandwagon increment to anyone’s attitudes. The 
Ils go along with the predictions of commentators and columnists and 
wspaper editorial writers and friends, as to who the winning candidate 
going to be. 


Mr. Hauser: What I have seen in relation to the bandwagon effect 
ves me unconvinced about whether there is or there is not an im- 
rtant bandwagon effect, or any bandwagon effect. But, if there is a 
ndwagon effect, then I think that that in no way can be interpreted 
against the public opinion poll. If one has faith in the democracy, 
e then realizes that every person, every American, has a right to a vote 
r a President on whatever grounds he feels justified. 


Mr. Beretson: Does that not amount to democracy by snap judgment? 


Mr. Hauser: Not at all, because, first of all, with respect to a possible 
idwagon effect, I would say that if the average American wants to 
te for a particular candidate because he thinks that candidate is going 
win, that is his privilege, and I am willing to abide by it. But, with 
spect to snap judgment, that is a rather complex question. There 
€ some types of questions—policy questions—on which the average 
an, as in fact the average congressman, can exercise a judgment. 
ut there are other types of questions, technical questions, which neither 
le average person in the public nor the average congressman is com- 
stent to answer. 


Mr. Berrerson: You are now speaking of another kind of public 
sinion poll from those which we have been discussing so far. We have 
Iked about the prenomination polls and the pre-election polls which, 
, and large, deal with candidates or men or personalities. But what 
out all the public opinion polls which deal with how people feel about 
rtain issues? Do they aid democratic processes? 
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Mr. Harr: I am glad that you are turning attention to these other 
types of poll, because all of us, I think, who are working in the general 
field of public opinion research feel that, of all the types of work that 
we are doing, the pre-election type of polling is by far the least important. 

Our more important job is to find out how much people know about 
important public issues, how well they understand them, and what their 
desires are with respect to them so that this information can be provided 
to people who are in a position to inform them or otherwise to make 
use of this information. 


Mr. Hauser: Precisely, and I would add further that a public opinion 
poll, focused on important issues of the day and giving the American 
public an opportunity to express its opinion, can prevent snap judgments 
on the part of our responsible political leaders. I should say that the public 
opinion poll can give guidance to our elected representatives so that they, 
in accordance with the principles of democracy, can follow the will of 
the people. And, in that sense, they prevent snap judgment, not con- 
tribute to snap judgment. 


Mr. Harr: May I interject just this one point in that connection, too? 
Public opinion polls, while they do have some bandwagon effect, have 
a distinct orienting effect upon the public. When one considers the fact 
that millions of people are being polled this year on important public 
issues, the polls do serve to direct attention and to arouse interest in 
these issues. 


Mr. Beretson: I am wondering whether one question cannot be raised 
against what you have said. If all we need to do is to take a public 
opinion poll to find out what the legislature or the administrative arm 
of the government ought to do, then that would be a very simple thing 
But I would take the position that a good deal of that needs to be quali. 
fied. On some issues the public ought not to be polled—on some issues of 
technical means for achieving certain ends, for example, where the public 
is not competent and where that ought to be referred to governmental 
experts. 


There is the case, as you know, of a poll which went out to find out 
whether people thought that Congress ought to pass a “metallic metal: 
act.” It found that a good proportion of those polled felt that it should 
It just happened that there was no such thing as a metallic metals act 
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Tf that kind of thing can operate, then what about the administration 
of governmental policy by the polls?? 


Mr. Hauser: I would say, in response to that, that I quite agree, as 
I said earlier, that there are some issues of public policy and some tech- 
nical problems which require technical and expert response. _ 


Mr. Beretson: So that at least you have to make a distinction between 
those two? 


Mr. Hauser: Right! But I would follow through and say that I would 
seriously question whether there are any issues on which the average 
congressman votes or any issues on which the average delegate to a 
presidential convention votes on which the average American could 
Not vote just as expertly. On policy issues I would continue to have faith 
in democracy and in the ability of the people to determine what their 
opinion is. 

Mr. Harr: Moreover, from the standpoint of democracy, is it not 
important to find out how much the people do actually know about one 
of these issues, how well they do understand it, and, in general, what 

their interests are, which, after all, the congressmen and others who 
make these decisions are going to have to serve? 


Mr. Beretson: I certainly think that congressmen ought to know as 
much as possible about how the public feels about a given issue, but 
I would disagree with Hauser that they then just automatically ought 
to vote what their district or what their state believes. I think that there 
is still a very important function for the legislature, and I feel that the 
great value of public opinion polling here is that it provides accurate 

‘and reliable information for the legislature on what the public thinks 
_so that it does not have to depend upon pressure groups or vested-interest 
people of one sort or another. 


1 Tide magazine for March 14, 1947, reported the following: People were asked, “Which 
of the following statements most closely coincides with your opinion of the Metallic 
Metals Act?” 

It would be a good move on the part of the United States.......... QUA 
It would be a good thing but should be left to individual states... .. 58.6 
It is all right for foreign countries but should not be required here. . Biz 


Reastotmnio valueratallcn Ganmmge mers clo te suk oe ect e e eol) eae 43 an 
There is no such act; yet 70 per cent of those polled (this group was subdivided as indi- 
cated in the figures above) gave investigators an opinion and only 30 per cent had “No 


opinion.” 
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Mr. Harr: The question, then, becomes one of how these polls are 
used. They can be used wisely, or they can be used unwisely. 


Mr. Beretson: Let us ask Hauser about that. He has been an ofhcial 
in Washington for some years. Are the polls used by government 
officials ? 

Mr. Hauser: In my observation it is certainly clear that increasing 
numbers of members of the Congress and of the Executive establish- 
ment are watching the public opinion polls. Obviously, there is great 
variation in the extent to which members of the Congress or members 
of the Executive branch of government are actually using the polls in 
the formation of their own decisions. But I think that it is clear that pub- 
lic opinion polls are having a tremendous impact on the Congress and 
on the Executive branch of the government in policy formation and 
in the establishment of the program. 


Mr. Harr: Do you not think that one of the ways in which people in 
government find the polls useful is in the way implied by Berelson a 
moment ago? Polls do reveal the state of public opinion and conse- 
quently give these people some protection against the pressure-group 
representatives who are always sitting on their doorsteps. 


Mr. Hauser: Right. But I would add that there is another funda- 
mental type of issue involved. There has been a classical debate, as we 
all know, as to whether it is the function of the representative of the 
people in Congress or in Parliament to express the will of the people 
or to use his best judgment, as he sees it, in the public interest. Now, 
I am not prepared to answer that question definitively, but I feel that it is 
reasonably clear that, on many types of issues, it should be the will of the 
people and not necessarily a conflicting judgment of our representative 
that is the deciding factor. 


Mr. Brretson: That seems to me to raise a great danger in the use 
of these polls, if I understand you correctly. That is, leaders might just 
begin to follow the polls. As some of us know, there are some leaders 
on the scene now against whom the accusation has been made that they 
wait until they find out from the polls how the public has made up its 
mind and then they make up their minds in that direction. That leads 
into a vicious spiral in which the leaders follow the public and the public 
follows the leader, and we never get any of the real function of leader- 
ship—namely, to lead. 
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Mr. Hauser: But, on the other hand, you recall that during the past 
years it has been clear that the public, as revealed by the polls, has been 
ahead of its leaders. Certainly the public was prepared for the draft long 
before our responsible leaders were prepared to take action in that 
direction. 


Mr. Brrerson: But you have to make a distinction there. The public 
was ahead of some alleged leaders, but it was behind others. 


Mr. Hauser: But I would say that the fundamental principle involved 
is that leaders, although they should lead (and it is the wise leader who 
can stay ahead of his group), should always be responsive and respon- 
sible to the publics with which they are identified. The public opinion 

poll does create the possibility of much greater sensitivity and therefore 
responsibility of leaders to the public. 


Mr. Hart: It is also true that they serve these leaders by revealing 
areas of ignorance and types of misunderstanding which the government 
really is responsible for clearing up. If the polls are wisely used, as I 
said a moment ago, if they are not just used as giving dictates but as 
showing problem areas, they can serve democracy and serve democracy 
very well. 


Mr. Beretson: Do the polls not emphasize conflict and differences of 
opinion more than they emphasize the democratic process of adjust- 
ment and compromise? Do the polls represent a proper conception of 

democracy in this sense? 


Mr. Harr: I suppose that they do emphasize conflict, but that con- 
flict is really implicit in the democratic process itself; and, to the extent 
_that they bring that conflict out and show what lies behind it, they pro- 
vide a much more intelligent means whereby all of us can adjust our- 
selves to it. 


Mr. Haussr: Moreover, I would say that that is one of the important 
contributions of the public opinion poll to the democratic process. It 
reveals areas of indecision, areas of disagreement. Those are the areas, 
through the mass media of communication, that it is possible for the 
American public to debate and to consider issues and to reach a decision 

-and a judgment which, when communicated to our responsible leaders, 
should be acted upon in the direction of the will of the people. 


Mr. Harr: When the polls reveal that there is indecision or conflict 
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where certain pressure-group spokesmen are trying to indicate that there 
is unanimity of feeling and thought, they render a very great service. 


Mr. Hauser: Right! 


Mr. Beretson: One area of this problem to which we have not given 
very much attention is what seems to me to be a very great utility of the 
polls. They can give us much fuller information on public attitudes 
than can be given even by an election. 


Mr. Hauser: I would quite agree with that, because certainly, when 
we elect specific candidates for whatever office, it is not always clear 
just what the attitude of the public has been on specific issues. The great 
contribution of a public opinion poll is that it makes it possible to break 
general positions down into specific issues. It is possible to take larger 
issues and to break them down so people can indicate how they feel 
about specific issues. 


Mr. Beretson: You mean, for example, that if you vote for a certain 
candidate for public office, you might be voting for him for any one of 
five reasons, and an election would not show which of the five you were 
voting in favor of? 


Mr. Hauser: Right! 


Mr. Hart: Exactly! The politicos talk about the mandate of the people 
given at the polls. I do not think that the character of the mandate can 
very often be determined by the vote in the final election, but the polls 
can reveal the nature of that mandate. 


Mr. Hauser: And certainly one concrete evidence of that is the con- 
siderable discussion and disagreement that there have been about just 
what the mandate of the American people was in the election of the 
last Congress, the Eightieth Congress. The public opinion poll makes 
it possible to indicate what the American people did want with respect 
to specific issues which are involved. 


Mk. Bererson: I might even go further than that and make the asser- 
tion that in some respects polls are superior to elections in the sense that 
in an election we count only the people who turn out. That, of course, 
is far from 100 per cent of the electorate. But if a poll is properly done 
with a large enough sample, it is fair to say, I think, that the results of 
the poll give a better indication of how the people feel about those candi- 
dates or the issues being considered at the election than the election itself, 
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cause it counts all the people who do not go to the polls and whom 
iny weather will keep away, and so on. So that, in a sense, if they do not 
gree—the polls and the election—one might say that it is the election 
hich is off and the polls are on. . 


Mr. Harr: That is a good point. All the way through this discussion 
ve have been assuming, of course, that these polls are well done in the 
ense that they invade areas which are important and areas about which 
e public can be expected to know something or about which the 
eaders need to be informed. This raises the whole question of distor- 
ion and misrepresentation, and it brings up the question of standards, 
hich seems to me to be a very crucial issue and one about which all of 
s who are in the field are greatly concerned. 


Mk. Beretson: On that issue of standards, Hart, I should suppose that 
you and Hauser would have a good deal to say. You, Hart, are the pres- 
ident of the American Association of Public Opinion Research. As I 
understand, your organization at its annual meeting is taking some 
action on the development of proper standards against the misuse and 
misrepresentation of polls. 


Mk. Harr: That is true. I think that everybody would agree that the 
hottest session which we had at the Williamstown Conference Jast year 
had to do with that. We are looking forward to an even better discussion 
(1 hope not any hotter discussion) in the meeting that comes this fall. 
It-happens that Phil Hauser is the elected chairman of the Standards 
Committee of that association. 


Mr. Beretson: Hauser, let me ask you, then, how the ordinary citizen, 
he man in the street, can protect himself against being misled and being 
misused by public opinion polls. What guarantees can he have? 


Mr. Hausrr: In this type of situation, which is fundamentally a tech- 
xical problem involving technical sampling problems, technical psycho- 
metric problems, and the many technical aspects which go into polling 
he public opinion, the American public must depend upon the integrity, 
he honesty, the objectivity, and the competence of the people conducting 
he polls. Fortunately these people have, for years, been quite conscious 
f the problems involved and of their responsibility and obligation to 
he American people. It is highly commendatory that these people in 
he American Association for Public Opinion Research have decided 
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upon the formation of a Standards Committee and are determined 
look into the problem of both professional ethics and standards of per 
formance as a basis for reporting their results. 


Mr. Harr: And we are not alone in it. It also extends to the commer 
cial and market research people. Is that not true? Did they not recentl 
take some rather important action in that respect? 


Mr. Hauser: Quite! As a matter of fact, several weeks ago there was 
an important press release in which representatives of the American 
Marketing Association, the Market Research Council, as well as the 
American Association of Public Opinion Research, issued two sets of 
standards. One was a proposed code of professional practices which 
would place all public opinion polls, as well as market and commercial 
survey work, on the highest plane of conducting objective and honest 
and competent surveys. The second was a standard of practices to be 
used in the reporting of survey results. This is particularly important. 
because the poll which reports the actual techniques which it has used. 
which reports the adjustments, if any, which it has made, which makes 
a perfectly open and clear record of the way in which the poll has been 
conducted and the techniques which were used is a poll which is oper 
to surveillance and one on which the public can rely. 


Mr. Harr: Is it not true, then, that the responsibility comes back again 
to the leaders who are the users of the polls? 


Mr. Hauser: Right! 


Mr. Brretson: On this Rounp Taste this morning, what we have 
said indicates, first, that we recognize different kinds of public opinior 
polls. There are the pre-election, prenomination polls which indicate 
with some degree of accuracy, who is going to win an election. There 
are information surveys which indicate how fully or how well the pub 
lic is informed on certain issues. There are the usual opinion survey: 
which tell to what extent the public is for and against a policy. And ther 
are studies which we have not discussed on the formation of publi 
opinion. We have made the point that the polls are accurate now. They 
are getting more accurate, more reliable, all the time. Improvements ar 
coming. We have pointed out that the whole question of professiona 
standards is being met by the technicians themselves in public opinior 
polling. 


A Supplement on 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLING AND 
DEMOCRACY 
* 


DO THE POLLS SERVE DEMOCRACY?* 
By JOHN C. RANNEY{ 


OST of the current controversy over public opinion polls has centered 
yout the question of their accuracy: the reliability of the sample taken, 
le impartiality of the sponsorship, the honesty of the interviewer and 
le person interviewed, the fairness of the questions, the measurement 
‘intensities or gradations of feeling, and the validity of the analysis or 
terpretation. These are all, admittedly, important questions; but they 
nd to ignore or to beg one which is both more important and more 
eoretical: Assuming that the polls were to attain a miraculously perfect 
id unchallengeable accuracy, would they, even then, contribute sig- 
ificantly to the working of democracy? 

One’s first inclination is to take it for granted that the answer is “Yes.” 
lo principle, in democratic theory, has been more fundamental than 
e belief that political decisions ought to be made by the people as a 
hole or in accordance with their desires. Yet no principle, in demo- 
atic practice, has proved more difficult of precise application. In theory, 
ren when doubts are entertained as to the rationality, the objectivity, 
id the capacity of the ordinary citizen, modern democratic writers have 
yntinued to find the essence of democracy in popular participation in 
slicy-making. But in practice, it has long been apparent that our elec- 
ral system, as a reflection of popular wishes and as a channel for pop- 
ar activity, leaves a good deal to be desired. 

Various improvements have been suggested, ranging from the initia- 
ve and the referendum to proportional or functional representation. But 


* Reprinted by special permission of the Public Opinion Quarterly, X, No. 3 (Fall, 1946), 
9-60. 
+ Assistant professor of government, Smith College. 
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none of these devices, except by placing an intolerable strain on the vote 
has solved the problem of how to reflect simultaneously the great dive 
sity of his interests and attitudes on different issues. The result, und 
our present system, is that even if one assumes that the voter does am 
thing more than choose between the personalities of rival candidates, a 
election approximates what has been called “plebiscitary democracy. 
It is a way of approving or disapproving in the most general terms th 
policies of the party or individual in office and of renewing or transfe: 
ring this exceedingly vague mandate for the coming term of office. 

Such a check and consultation is much better than none at all. Noi 
withstanding its resemblance to some of the dictatorial plebiscites, : 
permits, in a free society, the expression of at least the major discontent: 
But consultations which are so sweeping and which occur at such rar 
intervals are only the thinnest caricature of the democratic belief that th 
health of the community depends upon the personal, active, and cor 
tinuous political participation of the body of its citizens. 

It is here that the polls are supposed to make their great contributior 
By separating the issues from one another, by stating them simply an 
clearly, and by covering the electorate completely and continuously, the 
avoid the most obvious obscurities, strains, and distortions of the olde 
procedures. If to these virtues one might add unchallengeable accuracy 
the well-known dream of Bryce would be realized: the will of the majo 
ity of the citizens could be ascertained at all times; representative a: 
semblies and elaborate voting machinery would be unnecessary an 
obsolete. 


ATTACKS ON THE POLLS 


Not everyone has rejoiced over this possibility. Anyone who agree 
with Hamilton, for example, that the people are turbulent and changin; 
seldom judging or determining right, is hardly likely to welcome a devic 
to make the voice of the people (which decidedly is not the voice ¢ 
God) more audible than ever. Nor is this attitude likely to surprise ¢ 
disturb the genuine democrat. 

What should disturb him, however, is the fact that there are man 
people who consider themselves good democrats and who neverthele: 
consider the polls a menace to democracy. The objections of this secon 
group deserve more systematic attention than they have yet received. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF LEADERSHIP 


| The first and most frequent of these objections is that the polls destroy 
litical courage and leadership. Every adequate government, it is main- 
ned, requires these qualities in its officials. They can exist, however, 
nly where there is freedom and flexibility and where the statesman is 
ot bound, either in form or in fact, by rigid instructions from the voters. 
-he government official, whether Congressman or administrator, has 
ccess to information which is beyond the reach of the ordinary voter, 
d he has something more than the ordinary voter’s leisure in which to 
onsider it. To subject his judgment to the ill-informed and hasty judg- 
nt of the electorate is to commit the political crime of rendering a 
ecision before considering the evidence on which it ought to be based. 
t is true that the polls have no official standing and cannot bind any 
yffice-holder. But, the charge runs, the official who wants to keep his job 
vill abandon his duty of analyzing and judging proposed policies in 
avor of the simpler, and safer, device of deciding as the polls tell him 
o decide. 


‘So far as the legislator is concerned, there are several weaknesses in 
his argument. Simply as a matter of fact, it would be extremely difficult 
o show that the polls have had a decisive effect in determining the 
‘oting habits of any substantial number of representatives. It is one of 
he dubious advantages of the American system that it is extremely difh- 
ult to allocate responsibility; and even in those cases in which responsi- 
ility can be fixed, the ordinary voter is only too likely to be ignorant of 
he voting record of his representative. The average Congressman on 
he average issue need not worry too much about the opinion of his 
onstituents in the mass. What he does need to worry about is the 
pinion of specific organizations and individuals inside his constituency, 
specially the political machines and the organized pressure groups. Any 
Jongressman who is concerned with political realities knows that it is 
nore important to appease a well-disciplined minority, which can de- 
ver the votes on election day, than to gratify an unorganized and casual 
aajority, the intensity of whose convictions and the efficacy of whose 
ction is far less likely to be decisive. If the polls exert any influence at all, 
nerefore, they tend to moderate or deflate rather than to reinforce the 
secial pressures already influencing legislators. 


The absence of scientific methods for measuring opinion, moreover, 
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has never prevented politicians from trying to guess what it is. The 
representative, if such there be, who follows the polls slavishly woul 
have his ear well to the ground under any circumstances. It is hard 
see how democracy is undermined or its moral fibre destroyed simply by 
providing him with more reliable methods of judgment. It can hardly 
be urged that so long as a representative is going to vote according to 
public opinion anyway, the more distorted his picture of it, the better. 
Nor would it be easy to show that, among those restrained by the polls, 
the idealists seriously outnumber those who would otherwise follow the 
dictates of selfish and limited interests. 

Finally, it should be remembered that public opinion is not so definite 
and rigid as the argument implies. In some instances, changes have been 
both rapid and extreme, and political leaders have often been in a stra- 
tegic position to influence or shape it. In addition, men of intelligence 
and foresight who understand the probable effects of an unfortunate 
policy or the misconceptions on which it is based can anticipate the ulti- 
mate revulsion of public feeling and act accordingly. Voters, it should 
be remembered, do not always show great tolerance for the Congress- 
man who excuses his own past mistakes with the plea that most of the 
electorate, at the time, shared his way of thinking. 

Although the argument concerning the destruction of leadership is 
usually made with the legislator in mind, it actually has somewhat more 
factual strength in the case of the policy-making administrator. Surveys 
indicate that he is more likely to pay attention to the results of the polls, 
and he is also more likely to have expert or specialized personal knowl- 
edge as an alternative basis for decision. There is a possibility, at least, 
that his interest in the polls may indicate a tendency to subordinate his 
own well-informed judgment to the opinion of the electorate; and there 
is a further possibility that he may become so dependent upon it that he 
will take no action at all when that opinion is confused or divided or 
simply non-existent. 

On the other hand, the administrator is, if anything, subject to even 
greater and more numerous pressures than is the Congressman. For him. 
therefore, the polls may be even more important as a basis for resisting 
minority pressures in the public interest. Moreover, like the legislator. 
he has considerable power to influence public opinion, although hi 
methods are somewhat different; and a precise knowledge of what that 
opinion is can be an important help in enlightening or changing it. 
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he factual basis, or lack of basis, for the argument that the polls de- 
y leadership is less important, however, than two of the argument’s 
retical implications. 

e first of these is that government officials, whether legislators or 
inistrators, constitute something of an expert body, possessing un- 
intelligence, information, and skill, and that to this body the voter, 
ause of his personal inadequacy, should delegate his power. 

his argument, however, proves too much. If expertness is to be the 
erion for the right to participate in government, the ordinary Con- 
sssman would himself have difficulty in qualifying. Even the policy- 
iking administrator, in an age of increasingly voluminous and tech- 
al legislation, is likely to be an expert only in the most attenuated sense 
the term. To be sure, both he and the legislator must make use of the 
owledge and experience of the expert, especially in determining the 
hnical means to achieve broader and predetermined objectives. But 
len it comes to determining the objectives themselves—and it is with 
jectives rather than with means that the polls are primarily concerned 
he democratic theorist who would free leaders from the restraint of a 
s well-informed public opinion is, consciously or unconsciously, on 
> road to what, since the days of Plato, has been the radically undemo- 
tic position of urging rule by some elite. 

The second theoretical implication is the even stranger one that igno- 
ice of what the people want and feel is a positive advantage in a democ- 
y- Yet few defenses of democracy have been more persuasive than the 
e which insists that democracy alone provides the government with 
squate information about the desires and attitudes of the people and 
it, even if these prove to be ignorant or irrational, it is only on the 
is of such information that a government can act intelligently. Legis- 
ioh cannot be separated from the practical problem of administration 
d enforcement; and it is of fundamental importance, in framing and 
ministering laws with intelligence, to understand, as one of the vital 
tors in the situation, the state of public feeling. This is not to say that 
inion is the only factor to be considered. It is saying that it is an essen- 
| element in the rational analysis of any political situation. People will: 
t refrain from having opinions and acting upon them simply because 
y are not asked what they are. Yet statesmen, whether legislators or 
ninistrators, are unlikely to have direct personal knowledge of these 
lings; and the weaknesses of elections, the press, and other methods 
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of identifying them have been obvious for decades. Here, therefore, 
anywhere, the polls, far from being a menace to democracy, give sul 
stance and meaning to what has always, in theory, been one of its ou 
standing advantages. i 

In short, so far as this first set of criticisms is concerned, the polls a1 
neither, in fact, so destructive of leadership and courage as critics sugge 
nor, in theory, so incompatible with the traditional meaning of demo 
racy. On the contrary, the unstated assumptions of the critics tend logica 
ly to a conclusion which is itself basically undemocratic. 


THE POLLS AS A BRAKE ON PROGRESS 


A second set of charges is remarkable for the way in which it paralle 
Hamilton’s way of thinking for purposes which are quite un-Hami 
tonian. Its authors agree that the intelligence and judgment of th 
people is to be distrusted—not because of their radicalism, however, bt 
because of their conservatism and complacency. Far from being a sour 
of turbulence and unrest and a menace to private property and trad 
tional ways of doing things, the people are so conventional and so coi 
tented with things as they are that they constitute a formidable brak 
upon progress, slow to see the need for drastic social changes and slo’ 
to take the necessary steps, always doing too little and always doing 
too late. Public opinion polls, by giving publicity to these attitudes, i 
crease their force. In addition, the attention and deference paid thet 
intensify both the complacency of the people and their confidence i 
their own mystical rightness. What the people need, however, is 1 
develop some realization of their own shortcomings and some willin: 
ness to leave to the expert those matters of which he alone can judge. 

Here, as in the case of the first set of criticisms, it would be difficult 1 
prove that the people are actually more conservative than their repr 
sentatives. Some observers, in fact, contend that the polls have repeated 
shown the people to be far readier than Congress to accept progressi\ 
ideas. But even if the people proved, as a regular matter, to be a hindran 
to progress, certain theoretical difficulties would remain. It is undoubte 
ly true that the process of modern government is too technical an 
complex to be directed in detail by the ordinary citizen and that the ski 
and knowledge of the expert must be tapped in a responsible fashion. Y 
this argument is too easily confused with the very different argumel 
that the “responsible” expert must be given the power to introduce, a 
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ing to his own judgment, drastic social changes. There is, to begin 
, a certain lack of logic in an argument which speaks of ultimate 
onsibility to the public while maintaining that “trained intelligence” 
st none the less be free to introduce the drastic changes which the 
nformed public is not prepared to accept. And the more one tries to 
id this dilemma by limiting responsibility to the voter in favor of 
ernment by a disinterested, wise, and public-spirited elite, the more 
criticism becomes one, not of the polls as a hindrance to the operation 
lemocracy, but of democracy as a hindrance to progress. 


he defense of democracy, which is as old as Aristotle, does not need 
elaborated here. But it is essential to point out, as Plato himself 
e to recognize, that no government, however well intentioned, can 
ce a community to move in directions in which it does not want to 
ve, or to move much more rapidly than it would otherwise move, 
+hout resorting to instruments of force and tyranny which are incom- 
ible with both the spirit and the practice of democracy. 


THE POLLS AS A MISCONCEPTION OF DEMOCRACY 


[he third, and by far the most valid, criticism which can be made of 
polls is that they represent a fundamental misconception of the nature 
democracy. Bryce’s picture of a society in which the will of the majority 
the citizens would be ascertainable at all times is neither a very pro- 
ind nor a very realistic picture of democratic society. Democracy is 
- simply the ascertaining and the applying of a “will of the people”— 
»mewhat mystical entity existing in and of itself, independent, unified, 
1 complete. It is the whole long process by which the people and their 
nts inform themselves, discuss, make compromises, and finally arrive 
: decision. 

The people are not the only element in this process, and they are not 
essarily the agent which is best suited to each part of the task. In 
eral, the executive and the administrative services are best fitted to 
policy as a whole and to prepare a coherent program as well as to 
idle the technical details of legislation. The legislature provides a 
um in which the different interests within the country can confront 
- another in a regularized way, as the people cannot, and acquire 
xething of the mutual understanding and comprehensive outlook 
ich is essential for the satisfactory adjustment of interests. The people 
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themselves, finally, can express better than any other agency what 
they need and want. 

None of these functions, it is true, belongs exclusively to any 
agency, nor can any be separated rigidly from the others. The ee 
discussion and adjustment is a continuous one, carried on on all level 
There is a constant interweaving and interpenetration of talk and actic 
subject to no precise demarcation but in which it is none the less essenti 
that each agency refrain from functions which are beyond its comp 
tence. In this process the operation of the polls may be positively harr 
ful, not in interfering with “government by experts” as more frequent 
charged, but in emphasizing the content of the opinion rather than 
way in which it is formed and in focussing attention on the divergent 
of opinion rather than upon the process of adjusting and integrating: 

To say this is not to urge a restriction on popular participation but 
emphasize its real nature and function. Popular participation in go 
ernment is thin and meaningless if it is nothing more than the regist 
ing of an opinion. It becomes meaningful to the extent that the opini 
is itself the product of information, discussion, and practical politic 
action. There is something not only pathetic but indicative of a ba: 
weakness in the polls’ conception of democracy in the stories of the 
who tell interviewers they could give a “better answer” to the questio 
if only they had time to read up a bit or think things over. It is precise 
this reading up and thinking over which are the essence of political p: 
ticipation and which make politics an educational experience, develc 
ing the character and capacity of the citizens. 

The polls, however, except as their publication tends to stimul: 
political interest, play almost no part in this process. They make it p 
sible for the people to express their attitude toward specific propos 
and even to indicate the intensity of their feeling on the subject; a 
they can distinguish the attitudes of different social and economic grot 
from one another. But they provide no mechanism on the popular le 
for promoting discussion, for reconciling and adjusting conflicting s 
tional, class, or group interests, or for working out a coherent and co 
prehensive legislative program. 

In fact, far less perfect instruments for discovering the “will” of 1 
voters are often much more effective in arousing popular participati 
The initiative and the referendum, for all their weaknesses, stir op) 
nents and advocates of measures to unusual activity and stimulate a lai 
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Bertion of the voters, rather than a small selected sample, to consider 
discuss the issues. Similarly, the privately-conducted British Peace 
lot proved to be an educational experience for the entire British 
ple. Even the much maligned Literary Digest Poll performed a 
ater service in arousing thought and discussion than did its more 
urate competitors. 
n short, the polls are not concerned with, and provide no remedy for, 
gravest weaknesses in the democratic process. If one thinks of democ- 
y in practical terms of discussion and political activity rather than of 
isembodied “will,” the great need is to get rid of the obstacles to pop- 
r education, information, debate, judgment, and enforcement of 
onsibility. To do this, there must be a multiple effort directed against 
aultiplicity of evils. To mention only a few of these, the political edu- 
ion in most of our schools, handicapped as they are by conventional 
oolboards and the fear of controversy, is wretchedly inadequate. In 
y many cities the sources of information are insufficient, the news itself 
torted, and the free competition of ideas seriously restricted. In gen- 
1, our facilities for discussion—clubs, unions, pressure organizations, 
ums, round-tables, and the radio—provide no adequate successor to 
‘town meeting in the sense of active and responsible personal partici- 
ion. More fundamentally, the undemocratic character of much of our 
omic and social life is a real hindrance to the growth of political 
mocracy. 
Moreover, even if our political education were magnificent, the chan- 
s of information completely clear, the facilities for discussion abun- 
it, and the spirit of democracy universal, the obscurity and confusion 
our political system, resulting from its checks and balances and its 
k of party discipline, would make it almost impossible for the ordi- 
'y voter to understand what is going on, to pass judgment intelligently, 
1 to place responsibility. Yet any government in which the people are 
hare must at a minimum be comprehensible. Obscurity and anonym- 
kill democracy. These defects, however, are present in our govern- 
nt, and about them the polls can do very little. 


SUMMARY 


The chief advantage of the polls is that, in an age of increasing strain 
yn traditional democratic procedures, they have made a constructive 
ynical contribution by reflecting sensitively and flexibly the currents 
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of public feeling, by making this information available to political lee 
ers in a way which is neither rigid nor mandatory, and by testin 5 t 
claims of special interests to represent the desires of the people as a who 
These are services performed by no other agency, and they should not 
underestimated. | 

But if, in a democracy, the health of the community depends upon t 
personal, active, and continuous political participation of the a 
its citizens, this contribution is a limited and even a minor one. Ey 
when used with the greatest accuracy and intelligence, the polls can 
achieve any fundamental improvement until our political system its 
is simplified, until the lines of responsibility are clarified, and until ¢ 
vices are discovered for increasing the direct participation of the peop 
not simply in the registration of their aims, but in the deliberative pro 
dure which is the real heart of democracy. 


POLLING AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
A PANEL DISCUSSION * 


ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY, Crossley, Inc. 
GEORGE H. GALLUP, American Institute of Public Opinion 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University 


ELMO ROPER, Director of Fortune Survey of Public Opinion 
Chairman: STUART CHASE, Writer 


* 
STUART CHASE 


Stuart Chase, describing himself as a layman among distinguish 
public opinion researchers, reported on his chain and compass surv 
undertaken in cooperation with the Social Science Research Council, 
developments in the five outstanding social sciences. Questionnai 
addressed to representative members in each discipline asked what tt 
believed were the major accomplishments in the whole social sciet 
field. Easily the first choice was the cultural concept in anthropolo 
Public opinion research was listed as the second major accomplishme 

* Proceedings of the Second International Conference on Public Opinion Research, V 


liamstown, Massachusetts, September 2-5, 1947 (Chicago: National Opinion Resea 
Center, 1948). Adapted and reprinted by special permission. 
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, with its practitioners thus placed in the forefront of the social 
ices, he said that he came to the Williamstown Conference to look 
over at firsthand. 
aying what he described as a familiar tribute to the public opinion 
archers, he declared that the polls have proved the validity of polit- 
democracy by establishing that the people know best. Mr. Lydgate’s 
k, What the People Think, and Mr. Roper’s polls on social security 
icate that the public is about two light years ahead of Congress. The 
ple are not always right, but they are right enough to prove the 
dity of democratic ways for all time. If the public opinion researchers 
done nothing else and were to do nothing more in the future, history 
uld still give them a crown of laurel for demonstrating the essential 
dom of the people. . 
te followed this tribute with a warning about pre-election polls. They 
losing their significance. The 1948 polls will mean no more than so 
ich advanced dope on a horse race—exciting and entertaining dope, 
haps, but, nevertheless, completely meaningless. Pre-election polls once 
re very important. Nothing else was equally significant in establish- 
‘ the status of opinion research as a science, but now to continue with 
pre-election polls—to operate as tipsters—was to waste valuable and 
ely needed time. 


GEORGE H. GALLUP 


seorge Gallup, in dealing with the contributions of the public opinion 
Is to democracy, observed that in the years since the Fortune and 
nerican Institute polls were started in 1935, polling has been ade- 
ately tested in every conceivable circumstance. The theoretical dis- 
sions of the dangers and merits of public opinion polls can now be 
laced by an assessment of their achievements on the basis of the evi- 
ice consisting in the results of thousands of polls on major and 
nor issues. 
Je credited the polls with ten major achievements in connection with 
nocracy. (1) They have provided political leaders with a more ac- 
ate gauge of political opinion than they had prior to 1935. Congress- 
n did, and still do, place a great deal of confidence in letters from the 
slic and in the views of political experts and the editorial writers, but 
polls provide a better way of measuring public opinion. (2) Public 
nion polls have speeded up the process of democracy. Today a cross- 
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section of the voters of the country can be polled by telegraph in . 
eight hours, with results about as accurate as those given by an electio: 
The same speed in polling is also achieved in a half-dozen foreig 
countries. (3) The polls have shown that the common people do mal 
good decisions. Majority opinion is not always right, but the people ¢ 
demonstrate an amazing amount of insight and foresight in dealin 
with current problems. The results of the polls since 1935 have settle 
decisively for Gallup the issue of whether the common people can b 
right. (4) In doing this, public opinion polls have rekindled, restrength 
ened, and fortified the basis of democracy. 

(5) Public opinion polls have helped to focus attention on maje 
issues and thus have increased interest in public affairs. (6) At the sam 
time polls have uncovered areas of ignorance. In so doing, they hav 
brought out fundamental weaknesses in our educational system an 
have pointed to shortcomings in the whole system of keeping the pul 
lic informed on social and political questions. The polls regularly ind 
cate how poorly informed people are on issues of the day. (7) Polls hay 
helped administrators of government departments and local officeholde: 
to make better decisions. 

(8) Public opinion polls have made it more difficult for political boss 
to pick political candidates in “smoke-filled rooms.” He took issue wit 
Mr. Chase’s condemnation of pre-election polls. He thinks that y 
make a great mistake if we assume that, because we know that we ca 
make accurate predictions, we believe anyone else can do it. Makin 
election predictions is one of the most exacting disciplines anyone ca 
experience; it virtually guarantees ulcers. He added that he also hi 
to make predictions in other fields and that the only reason he is still i 
business is because they come out pretty well. He thought that if ever 
one in this field had to face up to the job of predicting an election, 
would perhaps be beneficial. 

(9) Public opinion polls have shown that people are not motivate 
solely by self-interest, as most politicians have assumed. It is most grat 
fying to find, for example, that people in the lower-income levels wai 
to pay some taxes on income and bear their share of the burden. (1 
Finally, and most important of all, public opinion polls constitute almo 
the only check-rein on the growing power of pressure groups in th 
country. They do show what support organizations have in contra 
with that which they claim. The Federal Council of Churches w. 
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orted to represent the views of twenty million voters when it spoke 
against universal military training. The polls indicated that this 
im was not valid. 


ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 


rchibald M. Crossley, discussing the possible dangers of polls to the 
itical process, recalled that just about four years ago, George Gallup, 

o Roper, and he were sitting at a table in Washington. He had said 
t he was going to do pre-election polls in 1944, and then Elmo Roper 
ed “Why?” Crossley’s reply to this query ran along the following 
es: People don’t run election polls for money or for publicity. Elec- 

polls are run partly to contribute to a new form of scientific research 
d partly to secure the information they can provide. In particular, they 
Astitute a guide to the operation of market research and other re- 
irches. Election polls provide an opportunity to make a check against 
> accuracy of an organization’s work. He agreed that no assignment 
is more tough. It is easier to predict the sale of products than votes. 
anufacturers sell a product which is pretty definitely known, but an 
ction outcome depends upon who is going to bother to vote. 
When they met four years ago, the three of them, he confessed, were 
nking more about the danger of election polls to themselves than of 
sir danger to the political process. Many editors, not realizing that it 
difficult to come within a couple of percentage points, are ready to cut 
> pollster’s throat if he is a little off. A figure only a few tenths out 
the way on the wrong side, for example, in the state of Michigan, 
kes his name mud. Yet, a larger error, provided it is on the right side, 
all right. Some of the danger to the political process lies in the fact 
it the polls are misunderstood and that too great demands are made 
them. The dangers in polling derive partly from the fact that people 
not yet know how to use them. This is partly true in the government. 
xdern polling is a very great science, from which a great deal is ex- 
sted, but it is too much to expect a pollster to predict a presidential 
ction consistently within better than a couple of percentage points. 
[he so-called “band-wagon” influence was considered for a while 
> of the great dangers of polling. He pointed out, however, that the 
erary Digest’s prediction of a Landon victory in 1936 did not lead 
ple to jump on his band wagon. There are two band wagons. This 
ans that if people do not like one, they jump on the other. Because there 
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are two band wagons—a Republican and a Democratic—there is an ip 
creased interest in voting and an increased number of votes. He did na 
know whether it is possible to prove that the polls have actually i 
creased the number of voters in the United States, but he thought tha 
it should be very gratifying to the American citizen to realize that it 
these days, when democracy is attacked abroad and at home, Amer 
icans are voting in larger percentage than they did before. In the year 
since modern scientific pre-election polling began in 1936, the numbe 
of voters has increased over eleven million. The chief problem in pre 
election polling is to find out who cares enough about voting to tak 
trouble to vote. : 

He did not feel that the charge that the polls exert undue influence o1 
conventions in selecting a candidate was valid. On the contrary, he wa 
inclined to believe that they did a service by providing a substitute fo 
“smoke-filled rooms.” He did, however, see a danger in the failur 
of the public to know the individual candidates well and thought tha 
the poll-taker had an important job to do in making certain that hi 
figures on individual candidates take into account the relative degre 
of the voters’ familiarity with the candidates. Not only do people vot 
for candidates about whom they know little but they are also poorl 
informed about the issues on which they are asked to vote. In closing 
he spoke of the keen awareness of the pollsters of the responsibilit 
attached to their work and of their desire to do a good job. 


ELMO ROPER 


Elmo Roper prefaced his remarks about government-conducted poll 
with two observations. One made the point that the optimistic trea! 
ment by*his fellow-speakers of the dangers in polling induced a ros 
glow but that he was impelled to explore those dangers further. Th 
other noted that the polls did not start in 1935, or even one hundre 
years ago. They began with Confucius, who used a stratified sample. 

He held that there should be government-operated public opinio 
polls. Because such polls would have to have full public confidence, ; 
would be necessary to secure people of Supreme Court stature to ru 
them. He did not claim that such people can be secured easily, but k 
pointed out that what is needed is intellectually honest people to hit 
good technicians to operate the polls. The private pollsters are too bus 
predicting elections and arguing about area versus quota sampling, an 
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vernment-operated polls could do some of the things that they are 
t doing well. 

rhe existing polls are not doing a very good job exploring the areas 
ignorance. Government-operated polls could systematically go about 
eprinting the areas of ignorance. Who has what*kind of information 
d misinformation? The first step is to learn where the areas of ig- 
rance are. Then the common man can be made more articulate than 
ordinarily has the means to be. Let him “fireside chat” with his 
ngressman. Chase had declared that the common man is two light 
ars ahead of Congress. If that is not a precise measurement, it is an 
ceptable one. He maintained that a certain amount of prestige was 
t by our Eightieth Congress and that Truman’s stock went up because 
) adequate opportunity was provided for the common man to correct 
ongress. Congress mistook a lack of information for a mandate from 
e people. He thought government-operated polls should concentrate 
1 those things which would result in a better-informed body of law- 
akers. 

Turning to the possible dangers of polls, he declared that he is very 
uch worried about the part polls play in our country today. In the 
st place, Chase was right in saying polls validated themselves three 
nes. Not just one poll was right, but all have been right over a period 
three elections. We do not need them any more for validation. Polls 
e so well accepted in business that every once in a while someone calls 
» about having a poll done, when what he really needs is simply a 
3s overworked or more resourceful vice-president. 

The effect of polls upon delegates to conventions was another reason 
r worry. In the Republican Convention in 1944 in Chicago, all but 
o members of a state delegation wanted Mr. Bricker for the nominee, 
it the state delegation voted for Dewey. Roper reported that he had 
ked, “Why?” The answer was: “The Gallup Poll says Dewey can 
at Roosevelt.” They were there to pick a man who they thought 
uld win. Suppose the polls show that any candidate of a particular 
rty could win. It might occur to some politician that, if they could 
n with almost anyone, the thing to do is pick the man who can be 
yst easily controlled. 

There is still another kind of danger. Sometime ago, Chester Bowles 
inted to be governor of Connecticut. Someone called Roper and asked 
he would make a poll of what the situation was like. The poll results 
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showed not only that Mr. Bowles could not be elected governor but 
that no other Democrat could be elected governor. Let us assume that 
Mr. Bowles is a politically ambitious man. Why run for governor and 
suffer a setback, when he knows he can’t win? Bowles was not tha 
kind of fellow, and he went after the nomination only to lose in the 
Democratic convention. It was a very severe political setback to hi 
Roper warned that there was a serious danger that the polls might dis- 
courage people of first-rate quality from entering politics by showing 
the likelihood of defeat. If the polls had these consequences, would it 
not mean that another kind of evil was being substituted for the tradi- 
tional “smoke-filled room”? This was a danger that had to be faced. 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD “a 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld, pointing out that psychological work in attitude 
measurement preceded public opinion polls by many years, stated that 
the great achievement of the latter was to settle sampling problems. By 
questioning a few thousand people, one can predict the outcome of an 
election, but how does one really get at what an opinion is? How does 
one deal with complicated issues? As soon as one looks into the use or 
possible misuse of polls by public agencies, the importance of the kind 
of problems which involve the psychological meaning of polls becomes 
apparent. 

But how are polls actually used? He noted, first, the distinction be 
tween the use of polls by an agency for action and the use of polls for 
argumentation or testimonial in its public relations and observed that 
the very great degree to which polls are conducted for argumentative 
or testimonial purposes is frequently underestimated. By way of simple 
illustration, he cited the case of the soap manufacturer who finds out 
that the majority of people use his soap and then may broadcast such 
poll results in ads for testimonial purposes. If polls are used for argu: 
mentation purposes, there is the danger that they will always have < 
tendency to approve what exists. He emphasized the general rule that 
people are likely to favor the existing social situation. Polls cannot be 
conducted about something about which people know nothing. More 
over, to the layman’s belief, experience shows that people are always 
overkind—it is difficult to get them to criticize. On questions of govern 
ment ownership, for example, if the government already operates af 
enterprise, there will be a tendency for people to approve government 
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wnership of that enterprise, even though experts may have conclusive 
ata justifying a change. Similarly, if people have no experience with 
overnment ownership, there will be a tendency to disapprove a change, 
Ithough informed judgment may be in favor of it. All this poses a 
serious problem: What polling techniques can be developed which will 
aake people judge a new possibility? 

Lacking time to consider in detail the difficult question of how to 
aterview on something future rather than on a past experience, he 
uggested the probable development of a new technique which would 
st the detailed implications of an issue in concrete terms. For example, on 
ne question of power ownership by government, one would ask whether 
eople would favor it if it meant lower rates? He also called attention 
) another important question—the importance of minorities. He thought 
qat it might be found that the more educated people approve new ideas, 
nd therefore a breakdown of the result has significance, as well as the 
sult itself. 

Liberals always damn an unfavorable report, instead of trying to get 
»me valuable leads from it. Businessmen are often less obtuse. He re- 
alled doing a survey for a department store which wanted to know 
yhether they should keep open one night a week. He found that the 
lajority who had voted against keeping the store open bought at the 
ore anyway and that the kind of persons who wanted the store to stay 
pen were the ones who would be new customers. Farmers have always 
een against labor organizations. He thought that labor ought to find 
ut who the farmers are who favor unions. In concluding, he called 
tention to the danger implicit in the use of polls as a device to provide 
oral support to the status quo. 
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